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views and his gradual emancipation in regard to
the relations of Church and State, a subject which
always had a profound attraction for his biographer.
The intellectual progress by which Mr. Gladstone,
starting from the doctrine that the State must
have a visible Conscience in a visible Church,
and that the propagation of religious truth is one
of the main ends of government, arrived at the
conclusion that the best service the State can do
the Church is to let it alone, is shown not only
as the reflection in the mind of one man of that
process of secularization of the State which is the
history of the Victorian Age, but as a process of
his own mental growth from the moment that
Mr. Gladstone, after his spiritual crisis over the
Maynooth grant, made up his mind to remain
in the service of politics rather than take orders
in the Church. The Jewish Disabilities Bill, the
Burials Bill, the Irish Disestablishment Bill, the
Affirmation Bill, are all stages in this progress,
and at each stage we see Mr. Gladstone, after an
interval of characteristic " suspense," unfolding
petal by petal until in the heart of the Anglican
rose is discovered a modern Liberal, the protagonist
of civil and religious liberty. These are the
noblest pages in Gladstone's history. In matters
of dogma alone he was adamant, disputing inch
by inch, in language worthy of Pusey himself, the
proud boast of Tyndall and his fellow scientists:
"We claim, and will wrest, the whole cosmological
domain from the theologians." In all this ob-
session with reEgious questions there was, it Is,
true, a not surprising lack of humour, never better